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MANUEL AZANA 


AND THE GENERATION OF 1914 


Juan Marichal 


Before 1947, there is no mention of a generation of 
1914, of an intellectual generation of 1914, in Spanish 
historical writings. That year, in a critique of the Com- 
plete Works of Ortega in the Argentinian review Reali- 
dad, the Spanish educator Lorenzo Luzuriaga proposed 
the name “generation of 1914” for the generation of 
Ortega. Luzuriaga does not explain in detail his reasons 
for choosing this date—he merely indicates that he be- 
lieves the publication of Ortega’s Meditaciones del 
Quijote to be the starting point for this generation— 
nor does he tell us who are its most important members. 
But I believe that he makes out a good case for calling 
1914 the baptismal date of the generation of Ortega. It 
is true that in his systematic classification of the histori- 
cal generations, Ortega himself used the dates of birth: 
whence his disciple Julian Marias refers to the genera- 
tion of Ortega as “the generation of 1886.” But the in- 
conveniences of his designation are obvious: if, like 
Julian Marias, we assign the date 1841 to the generation 
of Galdés, 1856 to that of Menéndez Pelayo, 1871 to 
that of Unamuno (or, as it is commonly called, the 
generation of 1898), 1886 to that of Ortega, we neces- 
sarily confuse the names of new-born or about-to-be- 
born infants and the historical characteristics of the 
dates mentioned. If, on the other hand, we choose as 
baptismal year the date of the historical birth of a gen- 
eration—as happened with that of 1898—the mental 
connection of names and events is almost spontaneous. 
In the case of the generation of Ortega—of the Spanish 
intellectuals born in the penultimate decade of the 19th 
century—it is obvious that 1914 was the year of its his- 
torical birth, since it was in March of that year that 
Ortega delivered his famous lecture Vieja y nueva poli- 
tica (Old Politics and New), and founded the Liga de 
educacién politica espanola (Spanish Political Educa- 
tion League). Among the hundreds of members of the 
Liga will be found these names: Manuel Azafia, Amé- 
rico Castro, Enrique Diez-Canedo, Manuel Garcia 
Morente, Lorenzo Luzuriaga, Salvador de Madariaga, 
Ramiro de Maeztu, Ramén Pérez de Ayala, Fernando 
de los Rios. In the history of modern Spain there is 
probably no more fully representative list of intellectuals: 
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side by side, the journalist and the educator; the literary 
critic and the university specialist; the novelist and the 
jurist. And if we bear in mind the academic background 
of the above named—-and of the large part of the Liga— 
a common characteristic stands out: they received all 
or part of their education on the other side of the 
Pyrenees. Thus the members of the generation of 1914 
started out with a greater historical resemblance than 
is at first observable in the men of the preceeding gen- 
eration, that of 1898. But the novelty of the generation 
of 1914 in the intellectual history of Spain lies, above 
all, in their attitude toward politics and politicians. 

The Spanish writer of the 19th century had frequently 
participated in the political life of the country—and 
had even held positions of power in several decisive 
moments: for example, Martinez de la Rosa in 1834, 
Canovas del Castillo from 1874 on. The literary activity 
of these writers was no obstacle to their political action 
since eloquence opened the doors to power under the 
constitutional monarchies. Nevertheless, the Spanish 
writer of the 19th century knew well that some kinds of 
intellectual activity would close those same doors. We 
remember the complaint of the young Valera when he 
sought the office of deputy: ‘If the voters knew that I 
devote myself to philosophy they surely wouldn’t elect 
me.’ Or think of the character of Galdés, “Maximo 
Manso,” in contrast to his brother “José Maria” or his 
disciple “Manolito Pefia”: the professor of philosophy 
returns to his ivory tower when he sees his teachings 
and advice falling on barren ground. That is to say, in 
Spain could be seen a process similar to that operating 
in other European nations which can be summed up as 
follows: As the writers become more intellectual, and 
the intellectuals become more professional, they move 
farther and farther away from political ends and means. 
This historical process could be formulated as an equa- 
tion in these terms: the more talent for philosophy, the 
less talent for politics. 


Now, the generation of 1914 is probably the first uni- 
versity trained one which found itself—as Ortega might 
have said—equal to the challenge of the day, that of 
western civilization in 1914. And, especially, it is the 
first Spanish generation in the whole intellectual history 
of modern Spain that includes an authentic philosopher, 
José Ortega y Gasset. It is the first modern Spanish 
generation—as Pedro Lain Entralgo said in his essay 
Espatia como problema—for which intellectual precision 
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was standard. Ortega had told the young Spaniards of 
his own generation—perhaps a little acidly, a little 
petulantly—that they should choose between what he 
called to “achieve precision’—that is, rigorous think- 
ing—or to “create literature”—at its highest level, that 
of poetry—or to shut up. Ortega, in one word, wanted 
his generation to represent the dividing line between 
the true university worker and the conventional “man 
of letters” in Spain. But, on the other hand, Ortega felt 
that those same men dedicated to “achieve precision” 
should also “get into politics.” And, in truth, the gen- 
eration of 1914, which is the first generation of great 
Spanish university trained men—the generation that 
placed several Spanish faculties of Philosophy and Let- 
ters on the highest university level in continental Eu- 
rope—that generation of 1914 is also the first intellec- 
tual Spanish generation to be deliberately political. To 
such a degree that in 1931, when the first government 
of the Second Spanish Republic assumed office, several 
of its ministers were drawn from among the founding 
members of the Spanish Political Education League. 
And in the fall of 1931, Manuel Azana—who for alpha- 
betic reasons, and, in this case oddly prophetically, 
headed the membership list of the Ortega League—be- 
came Prime Minister and popular symbol of the new 
regime. In the above quoted article, Luzuriaga said that 
although Ortega’s lecture in the Comedia in March 
1914 brought a new vision of Spanish politics “this vi- 
sion did not take root in the social reality because of 
World War I.” But didn’t Azania perhaps represent the 
continuation of the “new political vision” of the Spanish 
intellectual generation of 1914? Because, in the area of 
politics, Azania is the intellectual who tried to “‘achieve 
precision” in political thought, in the same way that 
other members of his generation “achieved precision”’ 
in biology or philology. 

The first book published by Azafia, in 1919, the first 
volume of some Studies in Contemporary French Poli- 
tics, is a good example of the new political attitude of 
the Spanish generation of 1914. Azafia devoted the first 
volume of his Studies to French 
military politics; the second volume 
was to deal with relations between 
Church and State; and the third 
one with the organization of suf- 
frage. A few months ago, a great 
Spanish poet, a personal friend of 
Azana, told me that he had never 
understood how one so much a 
man of letters could have devoted 
his attention to so very arid a sub- 
ject as military politics. But, for 
Azafia, the military question is a 
theme that demands intellectual 
rigor and that is directly concerned 
faite: with the central political prob- 














lem of modern democracies: “the difficulty of har- 
monizing the autonomy of the individual conscience 
with the exigencies of the national group.” Compulsory 
military service comprehends an antinomy, and Azafia 
felt that France—we must remember that he is speak- 
ing above all of the France of the first decade of the 
20th century—had succeeded in establishing a fair 
equilibrium between the two imperatives, personal and 
collective. That this happened is probably due, accord- 
ing to Azafia, to the fact that there exists in France 
between politics and intelligence “more than proximity, 
rather a contamination, that we would like to have for 
ourselves in Spain.” And, speaking of his method of his- 
torical research, he indicates that he seeks “the con- 
nection between the evident happenings and the im- 
pulses of intelligence which seek to direct or create 
them.” It is clear in these brief texts, that in empha- 
sizing the political function of intelligence in France, 
Azafia demands a similar role for intelligence in Spain. 
Or let us rather say, a much more comprehensive role, 
for in Spain there is much to change. In the introduc- 
tion to the Studies, written in October 1918, Azania 
refers to a conversation with a university professor 
which can be summarized as follows: 


“In the course of our conversation, I regretted that 
in this Spain life was harsh, cold as granite, and as 
hard and impenetrable. To break up this atmosphere, 
to change it to something more in line with our sensi- 
bilities, seemed to me the only permissible personal 
motive for meddling in public affairs. I told him... 
that since no revolution had existed in Spain, much 
less a revolutionary life, it was necessary to seek 
means to increase liberty and to assure the predom- 
inance of intelligence.” 


Here, Azana amplifies considerably the political role of 
intelligence in Spain. The activity of intelligence in 
France is concentrated on the defense of Civil Liberties, 
but that same intelligence is at ease in its own country, 
in the collective life of France. 

French intelligence has _ strained ON 

only to assume a strategic place 
near the seats of power to make 
itself heard: it is the head of a 
moral body the arms of which it = eS 
wishes to direct—especially the 
“military arm”—but this head feels 
itself emotionally close to the na- 
tional body that sustains it. In 
Spain, on the other hand, intelli- 
gence sees itself immersed in an 
atmosphere that rejects it: and its 
political function therefore has to \ 
be much wider, much more ambi- \ 
tious. It is noticeable that in the ty 
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Manuel Azania 


texts we have quoted, Azafa joins “intelligence” and 
“sensibility.” It is not merely a matter of “securing the 
predominance of intelligence” but of effecting sub- 
stantial modifications in many aspects of Spanish life, 
to the end that a new sensibility shall operate in it. It 
could be maintained that this ambition is also to be 
found in other, earlier, Spanish generations. The men 
of 1830, 1868, 1898 had also wanted to project their 
own sensibilities on the societies of their times. But 
none of them made the explicit, public affirmation of 
the connection between sensibility and action, nor did 
they proclaim the superior rights of intelligence. It is 
certain that the last generation of famous men of the 
18th century—and especially Jovellanos among them— 
judged that the monarch should choose his ministers 
from among “disinterested” men, that is to say, from 
among men dedicated to purely intellectual interests. 
Nor did the men of the end of the 17th century state 
their position more openly, from which we may con- 
clude that they were not moved by strong feelings of 
self-confidence, or were strongly conscious of their 
motives and aims. It can be said, therefore, that in the 
intellectual history of Spain the concept of political 
action as “‘intelligence’s defensive movement” is first 
announced by Azajia. In his inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of the Madrid Atheneum—a very important text 
in the intellectual biography of Azana and in the history 
of contemporary Spain—Azajiia said: “Nothing is more 
pressing in Spain than the participation of pure intelli- 
gence in civil struggle.” It should be added that in 
speaking of intelligence, Azafia was not referring ex- 
clusively to the intellectuals. In a private note he 
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wrote: “It has always seemed to me that the leader- 
ship of Spain should depend on intelligence, which 
does not mean on the intellectuals.” And though so 
explicit a distinction does not appear anywhere in the 
essays and speeches of Azajia, they are full of implicit 
definitions of “intelligence.” 

So, in a series of articles in which Azajfia, in 1923, 
studied General Berenguer’s report on the military situa- 
tion in Morocco, he wrote: 


“Inertia of Spanish understanding applied to politi- 
cal necessities: has not known how to think about 
the facts of the given reality, nor steel wisdom to 
penetrate and separate them as required by vigorous 
and active exercise of reason.” 


From this text it becomes clear that for Azafia “in- 
telligence” equaled a capacity for analytic thinking in 
the face of a “given reality.” Let us observe, by the 
way, that in speaking of “political necessities,’ Azania 
referred to the ruler, to the politician in office, rather 
than to the commonly accepted definition of “poli- 
tician.” Azajia’s contempt for the professional politician 
and for the usual forms of political activity is very evi- 
dent: “I am not a politicaster, nor am I enrolled in 
any political club,” he told Unamuno in 1923. When 
Azaiia commented on the Idearium of Ganivet—a criti- 
que which reveals his extraordinary analytical ability— 
and came to a certain episode in the history of Spain, 
he noted sadly: “The national welfare dependent upon 
one who doesn’t know his job.” The disgrace of Spain 
is to have had no politicians who knew their job. And 
here we see, how for Azana, “intelligence” also equals 
technical ability, specialized knowledge. In this same 
article on Ganivet—against Ganivet one would have to 
say—Azafia, upon considering the construction of the 
Escorial, concludes that in every great human enter- 
prise “expert skill” and “professional knowledge” are 
needed. And he summarized his findings in a sentence 
which shows clearly the influence of Quevedo: “The 
true founder is not the king who makes the promise, but 
the effort that gets the thing done.” Or it may be that 
for Azajia political intelligence is evidentially expert 
skill, the effort that gets the thing done. The authentic 
politician, that is to say, the creative ruler, must have— 
Azafia will say in his speech of 1930—‘“the ability and 
the habit of thinking things through.” Perhaps this con- 
ception of the expert ruler offers no great conceptual 
novelty: the “politician” of Quevedo as well as that of 
Gracian is at the root of Azajia’s image of the norm. 
But more than time alone separates Azafia from the 
two great Spaniards of the seventeenth century. 

Expert skill, the politician’s effort that gets things 
done, corresponds, according to Azajia, to the “achieve 
precision” of Ortega, to the thirst for technical knowl- 
edge of the generation of 1914, Azaiia wants Spain to 
have technicians of government action, men who get 
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things done. We could compare Azajia’s conception of 
politics with that of the great German thinker, Max 
Weber, in his essay of 1918, Politik als Beruf (Politics 
as a Profession). Weber also affirms the necessity of 
“expert skill” in politics; he also sees in the politician a 
technical expert of command and government. But for 
Azana— who certainly was not acquainted with Weber’s 
essay—the Spanish politician must be more than a man 
of “intelligence” in the sense we have outlined so far. 

In the speech mentioned above, that of 1930 in the 
Atheneum, Azaiia, after speaking of the need for in- 
telligence in Spanish politics, adds: “Political sensi- 
bility, as I see it, is rare.” In 1924, in an unsigned article 
in the Argentine magazine Nosotros, Azaia wrote—re- 
viewing the first year of General Primo de Rivera’s 
dictatorship—‘‘political culture and political thought are 
very low and rudimentary in Spain . . . as long as the 
storekeeper does not shortweight, the man on the street 
is satisfied and nothing else matters.” But when, in 
1930, Azaiia says that very few people in Spain have 
“political sensibility’ he does not merely reiterate his 
assertion of 1924. For with the coupling of “sensibility” 
and “politics” he modifies the second term and sharpens 
his view of politics. At the end of 1934, at one of the 
most painful moments of his political life, Azania ex- 
presses his fear that the government of Spain is once 
more in the hands of men: 


“with neither skill nor experience, whose political 
sensibility is not a part of the more general sensi- 
bilities that mark the person of culture, but rather a 
vile attire, clumsily patched with sweepings from the 
editorial room, and breech clout made from the vul- 
gvarities of ‘suburban committees.’ ” 


Azana, again in the manner of Quevedo, cuttingly 
marks the contrast between what he and his generation 
represented, and the ward heeler, the big city political 
boss. For Azania “political sensibility” is “the highest 
point of personal culture.” The new Spanish politics 
cannot spring, according to Azafia, from culturally in- 
ferior segments of society: the “suburban” committee— 
and Aafia, it is clear, uses “suburban” in its then Span- 
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ish sense—the editorial rooms of newspapers are not 
the places whence will come the new poiticians Spain 
needs. Azafia is not alone in his generation in decreeing 
the required background of new politicians. There are 
many similar passages in the writings of Ortega. La 
politica por excelencia, an article published in El Sol 
in 1927, states that “there are very few Spaniards who 
have any idea” of the political problems of Spain. He 
also says, in 1927, that Spain is at a historical point 
“where the only thing that can save her politically 
would be the collaboration of the intellectuals.” Ortega 
observed that this hour in Spain requires the “technique 
of invention” and “preparation of the intellect” in 
political activity. The great political creators, according 
to Ortega, have been men whose minds have been “pre- 
viously sharpened by other kinds of experience com- 
pletely foreign to politics.’ And he ends his 1927 essay 
on Mirabeau by saying that in the great politician ‘“‘ac- 
tion must be preceded by prodigious meditation.” Ob- 
viously, Ortega and Azafia agree in thinking that polli- 
tics is a technique, an “expert skill,” and is to be at- 
tained only by a cultivated mind. There are, of course, 
many differences in outlook between the two men, but 
we can pause here for only one: the meaning “sensi- 
bility” has for Azana, We must bear in mind that the 
same phrase “political sensibility” is used in an article, 
in 1908, by the young Ortega. But Ortega does not use 
the phrase again, and never defines it. It has probably 
also been frequently used in the political lexicon of 
Spain. But the principal source of the coupling of “sen- 
sibility” and “politics” lay outside Spain. 

The source was Maurice Barrés, in what we may call 
“Barrésism.” (Let us note parenthetically that both 
Azafia and Ortega wrote evaluations of the importance 
of Barrés at the time of his death in 1923). It is not 
possible here to give even a short sketch of what “Bar- 
résism” entailed. But if we refer to a book written in 
1912 which Azafa certainly saw when he completed 
his studies at the Sorbonne in that year, Essai sur art 
ct la psychologie de Maurice Barres by Jacques Jary, 
we find the following political precept: “action sera 
inspirée par la sensibilité, d’une part, et de l’autre par 
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la raison.” This precept oriented the political and re- 
forming activities of the men of the Spanish generation 
of 1914: their dream of a new Spain was inspired by 
the two motives of Barrés, by sensibility and by reason. 
It is clear, let us add, by one definite sensibility, and 
by one very particular kind of reasoning. For the rea- 
soning that moved the generation of 1914 is something 
very different from the “raison” of Barrés: it is the 
“European” reasoning, scientific thinking, the govern- 
mental thinking of the good administrator. As for sensi- 
bility, it derives from the accentuation of some aspects 
of modernism in literature. This association of sensi- 
bility and reasoning can be seen vividly in the two most 
representative men of the nineteen hundreds in Spain, 
in the two fathers of a greater fatherland, Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal and Ruben Dario. For the Spanish 
generation of 1914 tried to both “achieve precision”— 
following in very different areas the scientific example 
of Cajal—and “create literature.’ And in this case 
not so much following the example of Dario as con- 
tinuing in the paths of verbal communication opened 


by him. I cannot here support this assertion with data 
or concrete analysis. But I don’t think that it is possible 
to write an intellectual biography of Ortega or Azana 
unless one bears in mind the esthetic climate of mod- 
ernism. Azafia, in the book nearest to the esthetic re- 
forms of the nineteen hundreds, El jardin de los frailes, 
wrote: “Such a poet can reveal more of Spain to me, 
than I could learn from reading all the dusty Archives 
in Simancas.” For the unique political sensibility Azafia 
sought is to be reached via the path of poetry. And, in 
closing, I shall say that these noble Spaniards of the 
generation of 1914 tried to realize a most original essen- 
tial project: they tried to reconcile the expert skill, the 
effort that gets the thing done, of the political creator 
with the realm of literature, with the dominion of the 
verbal arts. Manuel Azafia, author of works as different 
as El jardin de los frailes (The Garden of the Monks) 
and Estudios de politica francesa contempordnea 
(Studies of Contemporary French Politics), was both 
in his style and his actions a man very representative of 
the generation of 1914. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK: 


“SPAIN AND DEFENSE OF THE WEST” 


SPAIN AND DEFENSE OF THE WEST, Ally and 
Liability, Arthur P. Whitaker. Published for the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations by Harper © Brothers, New 
York, 1961. 408 pages, $6.00. 


The appearance of this book will surely be greeted with 
enthusiasm by readers of IBERICA, both because of 
its thorough, scholarly and unbiased examination of 
the situation in Spain today and the problems arising 
from the United States agreement with the Franco 
dictatorship for the construction and use of bases, and 
because of the constructive recommendations which 
Professor Whitaker makes as a result of his research. 
Professor Whitaker, who served in the State Depart- 
ment under Roosevelt as Head of the Division of Latin 
American Studies from 1943-1945, is primarily known 
as an expert in Latin American History, which he 
teaches at the University of Pennsylvania. However he 
has made many trips to Spain, under the Monarchy, the 
dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, the Republic, and 
he has made four visits there during the last decade. 
As the author announces in his Preface, the central 
theme of his study is “ the evolving relationship of the 
United States and Spain under the agreements which 
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they made in 1953 for the establishment of several 
joint air and naval bases in Spain as a part of the U.S. 
global defense system.” In the course of his study Pro- 
fessor Whitaker examines the forces supporting the 
present regime in Spain, the “Disloyal” opposition, Eco- 
nomic “Facts and Fancies,” the Stabilization Plan, the 
Church in Spain, and Spain in her relations to her 
neighbors, the Arabs, and Latin America. 

Here are some of the conclusions at which Professor 
Whitaker has arrived: 


“General Franco seems firmly entrenched; yet, as al- 
ways, the stability of his regime depends on two factors 
that have so far remained constant but now seem likely 
to become variable. These are the support that the re- 
gime receives from the country’s principal power groups, 
especially the armed forces, and the weakness of the 
numerous opposition forces as a result of their internal 
divisions. In the next few years variations in both re- 
spects may be expected for a number of reasons. One 
of the most probable is the heavy impact the stabiliza- 
tion plan will have on both friends and foes of the re- 
gime if its austerity measures are honestly enforced. An- 
other reason lies in the immobilism of the regime, for 
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this, too, has begun to offend its friends as well as its 
foes and make it increasingly an anachronism in an 
otherwise rapidly changing Spain.” 

As a result of his investigations Professor Whitaker 
arrived at three recommendations of a general nature: 
The first is that “both the concept and policy of non- 
intervention ought to be redefined and clarified. In the 
present muddled state of the question, generally intelli- 
gent and well-informed persons hold that the policy of 
nonintervention permits the United States to strengthen 
a dictatorship with economic, military and political aid, 
but prohibits it from putting any pressure on that same 
regime to reduce the flagrant contradiction between its 
own character and the ideals of democracy and free- 
dom which the arrangements made between them 
profess to defend.” 

“The second conclusion is that we need to clarify the 
concept and scope of strategy. Too often this term is 
used as if it involved only military factors. In the pro- 
tracted conflict in which the United States and the 
rest of the free world are now engaged with the Com- 
munist bloc, it is obvious that political, economic and 
other factors must also enter into any sound strategy. 
They may even outweigh military ones in the final 
record. A third conclusion is that, because of the nar- 
rowly military concept of strategy that has dominated 
U.S. policy towards Spain, the United States has in- 
curred an unnecessarily heavy political and moral lia- 
bility, and that even now steps can and should be taken 
to diminish this liability.” 


Steps to be taken 

In the last section of his book, “A Course of Action,” 
Professor Whitaker urges that United States policy be 
revised so as to place relations between the two coun- 
tries on a sounder footing in years ahead. 

Having concluded that the exigencies of the cold war 
will probably make it necessary for the U.S. to have 
access to the Spanish bases “for an extended, perhaps 
an indefinite” period, Professor Whitaker urges that 
the potentialities of a more broadly based relationship 
between the two countries be explored. 

“From enlightened self-interest, as well as from prin- 
ciple, the United States should endeavor to reduce the 
unnecessarily swollen political and moral liability that 
it has incurred through its increasingly close association 
with the Franco dictatorship.” 

He proposes that three things be done: 

“First, the United States should revert to its cool and 
correct attitude of 1953 towards the Spanish dictator. 
in conformity with the attitude it has officially adopted 
in its dealings with Latin American dictators. That is 
all that is required by international decorum, and the 
fact that in this case there is a quasi-alliance makes no 
difference. There is no foundation in reason or history 
for the notion that allies must be bosom friends. 
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“In the second place, the United States should strive 
to persuade other nations to share this liability provided 
it can do so without making a bad situation worse. 
Things are made worse by its continuing advocacy of 
Spain’s admission to NATO. The widespread antagon- 
ism in Europe towards the Franco regime makes this 
equivalent to throwing another apple of discord into the 
ranks of an already divided Western Europe. NATO 
has troubles enough of its own without this. 


“Finally, the United States should make clear its 
disappointment with the failure of the Spanish govern- 
ment to give effect to the principles of ‘individual liber- 
ty and free institutions’ which it endorsed by signing the 
economic aid agreement of 1953 with the United States. 
As a member of NATO, the United States should 
abandon its present position on Spain’s admission to 
that organization and let it be known confidentially 
both to the Spanish government and its NATO allies 
that it will no longer press for this so long as the present 
contradiction persists between the character of the 
Spanish dictatorship and the declared purpose of NATO 
to defend freedom and democracy. 


“This is as far as the United States can go without 
violating the rules of the United Nations and its own 
traditional policy of nonintervention; and these steps do 
not constitute intervention. They do not even come as 
close to intervention against the Spanish dictatorship 
as the United States has already come to intervention 
in its support by furnishing it with military, economic, 
and political aid.” 


Finally, in closing, Professor Whitaker concludes, 
“After seven years of limited partnership the Madrid 
government remains quite unmoved by the weight of 
America’s example, record and achievements, and by 
whatever persuasion these may have exerted. If the goal 
of winning Spain for full-fledged partnership in a so- 
ciety of free nations is to be achieved at some future 
day, the effort of persuasion must obviously be more 
consistent and comprehensive. If American policy fails 
to make clear to all our country’s basic dedication to the 
principle of ‘freedom in justice’ that President Eisen- 
hower proclaimed on his visit to Madrid in 1959, our 
alliance with the Spain of Franco will continue to 
strengthen his dictatorship, weaken our position and 
confuse our friends in the free world, provide grist for 
communist propaganda, and store up trouble for us in 
our relations with the Spanish people long after the 
Franco regime has passed into history.” 


The profundity of observation and lucidity of its warn- 
ings for the future make this book a document of the 
greatest importance for the study of the present prob- 
lems in the relations between Spain and the United 
States, and the future of these relations in connection 
with the rest of the Western world. 
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SYNDICAL CONGRESS 20°" 
OPPOSES. STABILIZATION." 

MADRID; Mati: , dbérica: senThe, 
first «Spanish: »Syndical, |, Gongress 
opened on : Monday, i February yids 
Ibis attended by some ‘600 delegates 
from all regions of. Spain, and:about 
fifty observers from, Belgium, France, 
the: main »odbject!iof):\the: Congress 
will be toformulate,a plan .for,the 
economic: development. of, thecoun- 
try based: on.a study) of the various 
sectors of production.‘/What,seems 
quite clear is that the Syndicates 
are oppaiad tha TStablioaion 


Plan.” 
In his “ope ng speech, ost Sous, 
National ant, of Syn: ficatés and 


Minister of the Falange, ee si 
the rinciple. characteristic of Spati- 
ish. _syndicalism, which hé ‘desc hed 

1 “2, unifying or nization | “which 
transcends, ‘the Simian formulas 
of, corpora 

The” “first” session feattired ‘the 
speech by. “Antonio Robert, the ‘re. 
spected Eéonomic ’ advis ag the 
‘) intige Center: Who’ dideayotial to 

w. the’ ‘imperious ° néed for ‘'the 

irae fo r sort. to! a fong 
range, policy if if i8 to shake off the 
preset patsy Stagnation, ii 

The ” “delegate ‘Antonjo Galdos 
criticized the “governmental stabili- 
zation plan.” “Unfortunately, in 
Spain,” ee said, “there is much talk 
but little ‘action: ‘Iti is. Hioctitindd? on 
all sides ‘that ‘the''Sta vilization plan 
is a success. Maybe so. But in this 
cate it is. ati’ ‘anaesthelic” success.” 
One womai del legate, Angela Alon- 
$0,. representative Of. the’ Bartelona 
textile worké?s,” was warmly ‘ ap: 
plauded wha ' she ‘appealed’ to’ en: 
ployers “46” ‘¢onceth themselves” “a 
little’ more’ over ‘the’ “fate of ‘their 
workers, not’ “Just of peed 
and’ improved’ machine? ‘3 


Inflasionasy, tendency edlids le sro 

MADRID, ‘Mar. dy Abérica:—Ses- 
sions of the Syndical! Gongress cons 
firm,’ speculations »that» iit» would! ibe 


MARCIH1I15, 1961 


largely. ai propaganda mayieuver prer, 
viously organized by the regime,, It, 

issiaofBaber: Congress’): attended by 
Prince: Juam Carlpsjiand| prnamented; 
by «speeches; by cabinet  mitisters), 
andaelpsing:speech by theiCaudillo, 
im ‘which he anade no reference ;to 
labor} ptoblemshx:s “axils oz” Yo 
eobnoiti! ttun;chowever, |.that,;xiolent, 
critinisms ‘of. the ecémomic; situation; 
were voiced by individual delegates, 
in committee, but the plenary ses- 
sions have beembyt‘oné more: of the. 
farses staged: by the ‘devotees ‘of ithe 
regimeiwoliot sdt eines sbwol 33 
bi WHat: wasto/be. noted lin: the Syne 
dical «Congness,-howevetywas .the 
tehdéncy:: toward .ai) new »inflation, 
whichis desired byimany industria 
istgiie 20g Lesitilog Lis 10} yizsn 
pletely: vague; ubut. iene: ‘resolution 
passed: by sthe ;Gongress! was ef pin 
terest: from: then:political -point..of: 
view? :a proposal! thats the} national 
chiefs: of){the: Syndicakes: be elected, 
instead .f} being»iappdinted: >from 
above. :.It sialsopipvided, that, they 
should » be ijcalled | *ipresidents” .in- 
stead iofoffebiefs” «{fyefas]:i The: inéso- 
hation !was' passéd: by ‘attendguinn, 
16. segeenn ot to eisereie 


CASE JAS AINST POHOE A452 
TORTURERS3 CANCELLED 90 
BARCELONA, Feb. 19,abénegirs 
The: Audiencia [High Court].of Bary 
celofia hasiijordered ai-stay. of pro- 
ceedings iof\ Gase Noi \290,s\0f 1960, 
which: hadi been! ;prepared: by (Court 
Noy. 14 cies Creix. and'. other 
members, ofthe); Barcelona) ,police 
accused. by..the Bareelona, College: of 
Lawyers,.of haying; barbagously; tor-, 
tuned,.Dr.; Jorge:Pajol and;;other 
young Catholics at: the, time, of the 
Gaudillo’s,;sisit 46;Barcelona “last 
sprig fx > snioT WA sclt to [sdewM 
«The entire {press chasi been, obliged 
te. publish: the notice concerning the 
cancellation of proceedings, /a¢cam- 
panied| by: the ¢dmment that, “‘Span- 
ish Justiee . recognizes: the:.correct 
pasformaner tobithsin: duties: of( the 
Spanish, police”... nilgoh enrol 
1 Onencan assess Sha arctan obi 
debeineleantis, of, Spanishr< ‘fJustice’ 
when,one. realizes that the! affidavits) 
medical cextificates, even the: sworn 
staternent.of the: Army, Lieutenant 
who ‘served, as -Pujol’s: defense: attor+ 
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SOVIET ORDERS TEN” 
SPANISK1. TANKERS vests AbA 


LONDON, Meat\ 3;\Ibéricg?tAsTos 
day's, Hindacial 1T imes:; reports that 
“Negotiations for thei comsttuctieon 
of ter oil tankers forthe Soviet-Un- 
ioh, understood to be of10;000: tons 
each; axe stated: to, be -well atlvanedd) 
according, toiia «sually seliablé 
source» Payment: would be matleoin 
the forrn .of:igas,{oiloand wood antl 
the total: value.of the deab would: be 
about! &2,400,000. soiscilqqe Lerge 
























































SPANISH CONSULATE © 
IN GENEVA AT, TACKED, | 


GENEVA, Feb. 23, Ibérica: __The 
Spanish Consuleté in’ ithis! city was. 


ma one oflan attack dn’ the! morn 


February, 21. , According. 2.8 
od youd | unknown 
ants por the, Consulate, which 
is in: ‘the, Belmont building, 2 at 4:00 
a 7 SUCCESSIVE explosions 
tamed fires at “the ‘entrances, an 
the Consul, Sr. Quiroga,” and’ ‘his 
family were, ‘obliged - fo.. escapé 
through a ., window, np) 


_-AntisFrango, peer. WETS 
found .on ,the., wall) of. the. building 
and, the. ground, outside ; the, attack 
is, attributed .40;, members, of the 
Fadernaion, Anargu ista; PAA. ae 


NEWS.. OF PORTUGAL... 


GENEVA, Feb. 13; Weérica:*-At: 
cording “to” Sat yretayrs Journal de 
Geneve,’ ‘thie jnembers of the Por- 
tuguese | ‘ opposition” have “declared 
that'the ‘Fepdrt’ published subséquerit 
to their interview’ With ‘Président 
Tomas was entirely correct. 

“In the Visi? to the Chief of State) 
at the: Aépinning" Gf the! week;/ ee 
opposition leaders had, e 
to "Ohad a restoration’ Peat 
tic liberties in, Portugal. The sobre: 
sentatives of the opposition. pu 
lished’ ‘this’ Paador Bedine ia 
official’ declaration Concerning’ their 
interview contained certain reser; 
vations,” ””' 

his" ‘offi cial” stétenient affirmed 
that ‘the interview granted the Presi- 
dent ‘of the Republic’ ‘to three per- 
sonages . known to be active adver- 
saries of the government, had” no 
special ° significance” lest’! ‘it’ be that 
“freedom of expression’ is’ practiced 
in Portugal i 
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Adherences %6 a ‘Wrhree?|' 


PARIS; Feb\'\14, Ibética: ene 
Le' Monde: carries ‘the: aha ne 
— from:Lisbon:0' « 

Seventy’ opposition’ personages of 
@porto ‘Have sent a felegram‘to the 
Chief: of: State» declaring’ their ‘‘ad- 
hetence tO*\the three opposition 
members ‘of ‘Lisbon who«'asked ‘of 
the: President ofthe: Republic the 
dismissal of the: government and in- 
tegral application 6f' the basic: libs 


8B: 





erties ‘provided for’ in: the Constitu- 
tion. 
‘“On°the other hand, ‘the ‘editorial 
board ' ‘of’ ‘the: Republican’! review 
Séra’ Nova hasdlso sent’ 2 telegram’ 
to'theChief of State:tovexpressits 
*éatexoric!support” to «thei gesture: 
of “the three,” andé:to!dsk) fora’ 
restoration of. fundartiental' liberties 
aifd’' ‘the immediate «abolishment : of: 
censorihip! sh ibs Zh 
ge. vial oils itertinea ati 
Atrinesty for Portugu esex) weed one) 
PARIS }:Febi:28; ‘dbéndce: secBoday's 
Le Monde carries the following:'re« 
port’ from: Lisbon :>Ac hundredi and 
Sixty ‘opposition’ members ‘have ‘send 
a! “message ° ‘tothe Presidentof the 
Portuguese ‘Republic ! asking for! ath 
nesty for all political prisoners. Signs 
ety of the-message include professors, 
stadents, ‘lawyers, businessmen’ and 
laborers: ’ They :asmbunce, ‘further- 
moré'jthe formation of a: odammont 
front’’s‘of> the! elitire “opposition ‘to 
participate’ actively in’ the! — 
elections to 'be held next fall. 

The lawyer Arlindo’ Vicehte, hate 
atic presidential bdandidate biwho 
withdrew’ in ‘favor ofsGenetal Del- 
gado: ine 1958; héddeds the “list of 
signers of the message. at 


SPANISHPORTUGUESE #2 A> 
OPPOSITION TREATY! T5107 
PARIS,’ Feb: .20} Tbéricat—"The 
Febhuary issue -of ‘Republica, 'ergan 
of thé Spanish bRepublicah Patty 
Attién'Repablicéna’ Es pafiola; car 
#6 “Phe! text of (the “Lusitahiah- 
Spanish’ tAccord” signed between 
Generals‘ Humberto’ Delgado, ‘head 
of thie Natiorial’ Independence Move- 
ment’of ‘the ‘Pottuguese Democrati¢ 
opposition; arid \candidate’ forthe 
Présidential élections in Portugal ‘in 
1958, ‘and ‘Emilio ‘Herrera; ‘Vice 
Marshal of the Air Force and -Prime 
Minister of the Spanish Republitan 
Governitient: ‘in exile ey ee 
in'Paris}.280) oe1g to 

“mesording to ‘this © ‘artiéle: ithe 
agreement''is*:dated February. 10, 
1960): Its text is divided ‘into'six secs 
tions, dealing, respectively, | with: thé 
following “matters :°° the ‘formation 
ofa Supreme Eusitanian-Spanish 
Council} ‘the. ‘recognition’ of ‘the'two 
organizations as « legitimate expres 
sions“of thé deridcratic opposition ts 
the’ dictatorships existing” in Spain 
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éxetution OF ‘the. aii AALS — 

2ST heo statement: atcompanying the 
apreernent’!: einphasizes’ the present 
condition tithe: speople lof ‘Spain and 
Portugaly: subjected »asisthey: have 
beer? totlongfascist dictatorships; 
the! indturak friendship. ‘and: coopera 
fion2 which ‘should)-guide relations 
béetweeh "the signatory groups, and 
the’ ‘need! 'td- intensify:'aetion ‘and: re- 
store freedom: tothe two peoples ‘af 
the: Iberian ‘Peninsula: Iq io FIOtoge 


Sibo we eg clt ss aii : I perverse 
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“ABC” ATTACKS LIFE": 


We ea Feb. 15, [bérica: —The 
ABC of | apna, 17; ‘the'sam € issue 
which isa the: letters between 
Luca, de T rena and Bergamin, car- 
a ‘violent attack on the’ magazine 
Le fe.en espatiol, ‘the S) panish edition 
of .Life,. under.the heading, “WITH 
SPITTLE AND WITH. BILE” 
“LIFE,” commented | ABC, “the 
eet erican n ne which 
ideo pay cataahy sen- 
sional pein te 9p Profiting by 
petty. cvilenesses and’ reiterated jour- 





listic re ies, has” just, finished 
the feeniyg ourth. Fhe of. .its exist- 
ence. . . .; But. I ‘E has ‘preferred 


to; zemain ‘true to its customary, dine 
of ‘obscure. aseness in the;maneuver- 
ing of wo al t iii 
lishes ,, a perfidious. parallelism 
tween ‘the salutation. of two, Chiefs 
of State: [he ey Eisenhower. and Fran- 
co, when. one of them. visits the 
other’s country. a visit. w hich’ re- 
vealed, shough LIF would not care 
to. admit, it, a, noble, le, courtesy and 
ample , Hispanic, hospitality which 
LIFE. could never. understand | or 
practice) and the meeting of the 
two; most utstanding cronies of ers 
rant,, and rampant, communism,” ais 
This was followed d by. more coarse 
remarks concerning other photo- 
graphs appearing: in‘ LIFE, ‘calling 
them “tréacheries whith .appéar to 
have been ‘perfectly: organized, ‘and 
perfidies, caiculated: and: complete.” 
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MADRID, Feb. 19, Ibérica:—The 
_ evacuation of Spanish troops from 
Morocco has egun; 3,500 soldiers 
ess ve been wit drawn from Nador. 

It is “ekpetted that’ ‘all’ the '15;000' 
troops still refhdining ‘ih’ ‘Mati ces' 
will haye been evacuated ' by’ Mar: sh 
15. All ard’ ‘being | withdrawn, to 
Ceuta’ ‘afid lacs 
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CLERGY OF. ‘SANTANDER... 3 
OPROSE CENSORSHIP: en 


SANTANDER, Bab 18 Tope ep 
A, large. ) f infellectuals’ atid 
pleat afnatae Sy Tbe date 
document! to e authors whith 
is highly, ‘etitical’ ‘ot Sasa ct 
ing’, that jit is ‘contrary, to. Pontifical 
Doctrine and the Universal 
tion of ' ‘the. Rights of ‘Man, "and re- 
questing ‘its: ‘epmplete revocation." : 
rhe first, ‘signer is Don 
tg 

Ga alvo, ;priest of the, en Baie Ss 
Lucia. ther signers. include anys 
well known Catholic writers, Fer- 


vides Capon apd Bern 
Heredia... 
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a BA@KS: ICETU: AND 
IFOTU" RESOLUTION 


Tn i dast, “meeting. ‘held, in; Mexico 
City the. Administrative Committee 
of the, Inter-American, Regional Or. 
ganization of Workers. (ORIT) ape 
proved the: following resolution, on 
Spain: “i Of edt100W7 9 Minti Tyo f 
it “Phe Intethational Confederation 
of ‘Free! Trade! Uniéns has > given: 
specialsdmportance’ recently’: to’! the 
strugyle'swaked by: the. free.-labor: 
movement, for*'years, agairist:' the 
Franco dictatorship: imi Spain. A ‘re+ 
cent joint declaration: issued «bythe 
ICF PU ard ‘the: ‘International Féd- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions 
denounces: ‘vigorously ' the: : lack “ of 
trade union freedoms ‘in ‘that. coium- 
try ‘and theopersecution:: of ‘wogkers 
who: try 'to“organize’ outside : of the 
vertical .syndicates:::¢ pseudo: state 
syndicates)) along ‘withthe organe 
izers of! strikes movements) and «all 
participating ‘in ‘them:0‘The ‘Franco 
government vhas | qualified! the sim- 
ple exertise'of the right!to strike’as 
“military rebellion.”. co: °o1 ivoqoon 
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Bishops § of Bilbao, “San __Sebas aS 
vitor ‘and, ‘Painplona, ee 


oY aii< io H 
PROSECUTION OF 
CATHOLIC: PROFESSOR >: 


PARIS; Map. 33% hotieisibieacd 
Presse ‘and’ Reuters’ dispatches ‘ap 
peating ‘inthe | Frénth “press ‘today 
report ° thatthe * Attorney! General 
of Madrid’ ‘his 2dertiandéd ° 4° ‘nite 
year prison sentence: for: Professor 
José Miguel ‘Rincén Vega;:a 4% year 
old: |Professor ‘of ' Political “Eednomy 
at theo Catholic ‘University at Deus- 
to; Bilbao. Ii Gs vioisaot te mw © - 
"He is" sieeve ‘of O* havi 

ported! subversive works aid 

ifig made offensive ‘ ieatislabon 
the Spanish Chief of State and’ ‘of 
having in his possession copies of 
the “letter “of ‘protest ‘ver ‘political 
conditions:sent by 339 Basepie 

to:theic Bishpps: last«Jumes?:! 2:01 yd 
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of Malaga, but the charges’ We 
PENN AAT seth 
éralss were ‘released, !o1:.qq8 ofoins 
te Tiw:94939 + ‘Genéiah: tAineteliy ticle 
made: « Military::'Attaché«: with: thé 
Spanish + Binbassy «sini»: ‘Washingtom 
He rernained: in. this:.countiy, ‘resid 
ing in. New York; — 
the -Givil Waris) ss on? + cnt & 
oGeneral. Asensio. was’ loyal ‘to the 
Republic:since its adventji arid:ever 
faithful to Ceeeee eee 
democracy. Hit £1 3 vii PS 
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PETITION ON BE) 
OF ‘TIERNO GALVAN "" 


BARGELONA; Mer: 1, Ibiticas +s 
Professors of the Faculty ofLaw. ai 
the, University: ;of.:Barcelona: have 
sénb-a; petition; ta. the! Minister’ nf 
National Edutation over: 'the,f‘ahs 


tion” of 11 
ies ene Cate Plea af 
Rei Law. at the “Unteent verstiy a 


1anca, ‘who. was $I 


( Ictober_ for. _Feasons., pe pigs i 


re, The si ip BEEF -who inch 
age of pipe! 
Political Science, express their fear 
of a revival of. the political _ 


ute the Universities’ at’ 
end ofthe Civil War. "8 
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Defendants Abiéloed Dh 8, Ang 
t the same timé, twenty- -nine'mem- 

“of the outlawed ‘Ezquerra Re- . 
publiddna’ patty” of ‘Catalonia, who 
were charged ;with subversive propa- 
ganda i ‘and’: illegal association /iin 
4945-6, have.allbeen absolved: ‘The 
defendants had been*on: provisional 
hiberty since 1946;:\four' of them 
haverdied since thenves!:) ow a)! 































































THE’ BERGAMIN:’ LUCA’ DE PEMA: ITAUD 






4PRIP the 14, ‘Tehricaz— On 
ai the adrid mewspaper, 
van article, signed. by 
uca de, ena, owner, of the news, 


aay fs 


le; who, peturned recenty 
jpeinh, The, atfack was Bee 
rby,;ap, article. by. 4, 

nich, according to Lucayde 
Appeared in the: newpaper 
Siglo of Chile, ..., ,, Mo 
-\@h -the ' day that: inet de Tena’s 
article appeared, Bergamin :received 
ascall irom ‘the Director ‘Generali of 
Sdeurityy, asking : himy toi! ‘teéport>to 
Security : Headquarters! The :formet 
duly made his: appearance at Securis 
ty Headquarters; in thé company of 
a group of other writerss The Dired: 
tes of Security: was: n/a! furys- the 
warnéd:« Bergamin | against >: writing 
dgain:in the’ foreign ‘press; rinse 


ed invectives on him. = vos tonirob 


Finally = sing arose ‘from his 
seat, and, said ;,- eT 





38 | a UOiTiT349 
“Sefior, to) may albes 4, 
my immediate alg ave me lock- 


ed up'inyour cells) dé taka 
like; but! can: not permit you’té-gd 
on speaking to ihe ‘in this way, 4 way 
whieh ‘I could riot have a oe 
my: own ‘father, ever 53t ‘snoit 
“Phe ‘Dirgctar " w elit’ ‘ihe on! tt 
lting ‘hini, 80 fier’ a few mmutes es 
bes ao and his companions had 
x arture. From the door Bé} 
in said, “Sefior’ Director, T wal 
the all of ‘this’ in Ts Nacional a 


ne ipl in. 88 
Subsequently Bergamin, wished ‘to 
resort to his right to reply in the 
press, a right recognized by,.Francor 
ist legislation, even, He wrote, his 
letter, but, as .was to be E=pSCIPA 
it was ‘thrown 1 out, by, the censor. 
-Then Luca de Tena tbegart:to-um: 
pr a letters indicating that: his: hon- 
or 'Was»atostake if(Bergamin’s reply 
failed: to. appear: in ‘his! own' news 
paper. ‘The :Marepiis realized that 
this was indeed:thie casé; soi hevap- 


&D 





AND RIDRUEJO. LETTERS 


d Oi 


lied to Arias Salgado, Minister, of 
thes , Press ‘and. Tourist, for ae Orir 





zation, to pores amhin’s reply. 
Finally it appe in the E “of 
Fe sbruaiy cia wh 1 al ace ° her 
thir 2b cn ite: “pat 


oar add ge conte to” 
Sets of Chie, at worl ‘hear 
of such’ a new re reading 


your afticle in ABC. mit 
The first ae onl 
se eatitD oe a: 





have tioned 

Ignacio Lace abd) ta ay 

ings (and I have ein writer for r 
over forty years) _in’ an article 
appearing in El Necional of Carse 


ENT al referred” to 
ee pesca ABE the Bour . 
an cragity in ; P eed Among other 


¢as.on june i This article, bi 


thin ut suc ch a olution 
(a 2a eon)” “whether 
provisional or efinitive, \ not 


Be! favored by’ aitly exttpt 

e wlio | ‘weep’ ‘over. ‘the ’ vulgar 
cursiy theatri¢al" rodiuctions which 
are to'the ye ate of the’ present “Mar- 


. pale de Te pire by 
ab oiieh 1291909 Uinve 325! 
A did ‘not call the Marquis Gurst, 


But. ot only his theatrical, wor s. ‘This 
was an inoffensive o inion ‘which, I 
believe, many Spaniards, \indhiding 
monarchists, share with me.” 
30 UOITUDI208N5 


Luca MPCRO? Rta! IC HT AS 


A rebuttal ; .by Iouca de), Tenaxap+ 
peared jin,.the, same, issue,.of ABC, 
that, of. February.,11,,.on,,the,.same 
pagp, a8 Bexgamin’s letter,, We vai 
the, following ,paragraph:),:),.1/ 
co#8Thelarti¢le: to: which. I: sails 
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THE HISPANIC WORLD 
AND THE ANGLO-SAXON WORLD 


COLLISION AND ATTRACTION 


OF TWO CULTURES (Ill) 
Angel del Rio 


If we now turn our eyes to the plastic arts, we become 
aware of the permanent influence exercised by Velas- 
quez, Goya, and El Greco; and of the intense though 
fleeting enthusiasm for Zuloaga and Sorolla thirty or 
forty years ago. Among the pre-abstract, cubist, or sur- 
realist painters most admired today, Juan Gris, Joan 
Miré, Dali, and especially Picasso stand above those of 
any other nation. We are not taken in by his connection 
with the Paris school, for in few artists is the Spanish 
impulse of creation, of liberty, and imagination stronger 
than in Picasso, for example, after living fifty years in 
France. There is nothing farther from the sense of in- 
tellectual order that characterizes the French than the 
power to see in reality the most arbitrary forms as Pi- 


casso sees them. Gertrude Stein, who knew him well, 
saw this clearly: 


Well, Don Quixote was a Spaniard, he did not 
imagine things, he saw things and it was not a 
dream, it was not lunacy, he really saw them. Well, 
Picasso is a Spaniard. 

The things that Picasso could see were the things 
which had their own reality, reality not of things 
seen but of things that exist. 


What is behind the interest to which we have been al- 
luding? It is perhaps the peculiar nature of the Spanish 
temperament, its duality, so difficult to reduce to form- 
ulas. Nor should we forget that there is also a romantic 
and idealistic vein in the Anglo-Saxon tradition and in 
the North American. We shall return to this presently. 
For the time being we will merely point out the strange 
alliance of license and attraction, of admiration and per- 
plexity, of sympathy and, let us say, contempt, or at least 
an air of superiority, which is reflected in most North 
American books—history, travel, interpretive essay—on 
Spain and the Spaniard. 

Already in the 18th century, Joel Barlow, author of 
The Columbiad or the Vision of Columbus painted the 
Spaniards with Milton’s words describing Satan: “ma- 
jestic, heroic, perfidious.” 

Ticknor’s first impressions of Spain in 1818 are some- 


what alarming, but he soon develops great admiration 
for the Spanish people: 


There is (he remarks) more national character 
here, more originality and poetry in the popular 
manners and feelings, more force without barbar- 
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ism, and civilization without corruption, than I have 
found anywhere else. 


And he doesn’t speak of the educated classes, but of the 
lower class, who, he says, are: “the finest . . . I have 
met in Europe.” 

No doubt he found in the poor people of Spain the 
same character which Dana had observed in the Hispano 
American of Juan Fernandez Island, “who wear their 
rags,” he said, “with the air of grandees and who main- 
tain their dignity unruffled in every mischance of this 
mortal life.” 

The experiences and reactions of Longfellow a few 
years later were to be no different from those of Tick- 
nor, who held the same chair at Harvard before him. 

Longfellow went to Spain much against his will and 
only because of his father’s repeated insistence. He had 
prepared himself for Germany and Italy; he stubbornly 
resisted the idea of learning Spanish and of visiting the 
Peninsula: “That country is filled with all the horrors 
of a civil war—lIt is as much as one’s life is worth to 
visit it—We get most terrible accounts from every 
quarter.” 

When at last he gave in and went to the Peninsula, 
the change was radical: 


I know that it will give you joy to learn that I am 
pleasantly situated here . . . I find much more 
frank and sincere feeling of kindness toward me as 
a stranger here in Spain than I found in France. 
The outside of the Spanish character is proud, and 
on that account at first a little forbidding. But there 


is a warm current of noble sentiment flowing round 
the heart. 


He spent eight months in Spain. It is revealing to read 
in his letters and diaries how he was won over by the 
country, the land, the customs, the works of art, and the 
people. He made rapid progress in the language and, 
like Ticknor, developed a lifelong interest in Spanish 
literature and especially, as is to be expected, in Spanish 
poetry. 

The experience of Ticknor and Longfellow was re- 
peated with few exceptions by many other North Ameri- 
cans as we can see in the numerous travel books, from 
those of Irving and Alexander Slidell Mackenzie (author 
of A Year in Spain) to the more perceptive books of 
Waldo Frank and Georgiana King in our own century. 
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According to Williams there are hundreds of books, 
among them at least a dozen written by authors of the 
first rank. I will omit details and examples. The majority 
contain little that is new or interesting, and mostly 
repeat the old clichés. There is nothing more banal than 
the observations of most of these travellers who no doubt 
believed they had made transcendental discoveries. And 
especially those books dealing with Spain rarely fail to 
show a sympathetic wonder, which in no way keeps 
them from saying with the greatest frequency things that 
are quite offensive to the sensitive Spaniard. As an 
example, we may cite the book of H. C. Taylor, The 
Country of the Castanets, which gave Valera the occa- 
sion for caustic and rather amusing comment. 

The persistence of contradictory impressions and reac- 
tions is most interesting. We can take Castilian Days by 
John Hay as a typical example. Hay, a cultivated and 
intelligent man, without any previous interest in Spain, 
wrote a book which was also intelligent, in which he re- 
corded the impressions gathered during a long stay in 
Spain as diplomatic representative. At times delightful, 
at times mordant, his pages rarely show the “scenes of 
magic and romance” of which he speaks in the introduc- 
tory notes to the revised edition of 1890. On the other 
hand, it is not difficult to find in them “the candor 
which the writer tried to preserve in speaking of things 
which powerfully appealed to his loves and his hates.” 

He rarely falls into sentimental romanticisms. Hay 
had sharp eyes. If what he saw and his way of reporting 
it are not overly flattering, he was without doubt sincere 
when he said: “I trust I have not often spoken amiss of 
a people whose art, whose literature, whose language, 
and whose character compelled my highest admiration, 
and with whom I enjoyed friendships which are among 
the dearest recollections of my life.” 

The duality is permanent. The attraction exists, but 
is repressed by a mysterious quality of the Spanish mind, 
which, according to Henry Adams—a good friend of 
Hay—‘“no American ever would wholly comprehend.” 
Irving Babbitt was probably alluding to that quality 
when in his essay Lights and Shades 
of the Spanish Character he spoke 
of that “something Spanish in the 
Spaniard which causes him to be- 
have in a Spanish manner.” 

Of course something analogous 
could be said of other national tem- 
peraments—of French, Italians, or 
Germans—but without doubt the 
peculiarities of the Spaniard present 
aspects which are more alien to the 
mentality of the average North Am- 
erican. 

As a result of this quick review, it 
is apparent that despite the differ- 
ences between the two cu!tures—one 
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inclined towards social and technical things, the other 
mystical, anarchic, individualistic—mutual attraction 
and curiosity are undeniable, and this is more than a 
fortuitous phenomenon. Williams speaks repeatedly of 
the seduction by Spanish history of North American 
historians, and to explain this uses concepts and phrases 
like “the fascination of Spain,” “the mysterious qualities 
of the Spanish mind,” “the intrusion of the past into the 
present.” 

And he comes to the conclusion that his countrymen 
‘will not find stimulations of precisely that sort in the 
history of other European nations.” 

The experiences of writers, historians, and artists are 
repeated, without doubt, in the less thoughtful accounts 
of visitors and tourists. Commonly they do not see 
beyond the picturesque and superficial, but if they are at 
all perspicacious, they lose no time realizing the com- 
plexity of The Soul of Spain, the title, by the way, of a 
most penetrating book by the Englishman Havelock 
Ellis. 

We could accept as valid some of Williams’ conclu- 
sions: 

. . . these American writers had glimpses of an in- 

dividualism whose central intensities they could not 

emotionally share. . . . they neither comprehended 
nor mirrored the Spanish whole, this blend of 
animal and mystic, this Spanish “Man of Flesh and 

Bone.” 

This Spanish passion for the separate man... . 
creates individuals, each inviolate, each in himself a 
walled city, yet each a part of Spain. 

This extreme belief in the untrammeled develop- 
ment of the individual, of all his physical, intellec- 
tual, aesthetic, and spiritual impulses, still confuses 
us, especially when we see this idea thriving in a 
country in which ordinary freedoms, in our naive 
sense of the word, hardly exist. This dream of 
honor, of beggars as kings, this personalismo, trium- 
phantly in the midst of oppression, of political in- 
equalities, and even of anarchy—this we have been 
able neither to absorb in our thinking nor transfer 
to our literature. 

There is a chasm . . . That it exists is, in the light 
of our undying curiosity about Spain, both amus- 
ing and tragic . . . A few writers seem to have 
entered into this enigmatic “Spanish mind.” We re- 
call how the mysticism of the Spaniard reached 
recesses in the spiritual lives of Bryant and Long- 
fellow, and we might guess that Poe was not with- 
out sympathy for the Spanish attitude toward death. 
In particular, we have observed a sustained re- 
sponse in our literature not merely to Cervantes’ 
fantasy and humor but to his piercing, universal 
wisdom. 


Let us not forget that Williams studied especially the 
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19th century and that the realistic and historical focus 
characterizing that century was not the most suitable 
for exploring the intimate realities which seem to con- 
cern him. 

Quantitatively, interest in Spain decreases in the 20th 
century, at least among the outstanding figures of North 
American culture, but on the other hand, by way of 
compensation, we have some truly profound and en- 
lightened interpretations. 

Hemingway, for example, whose debt to Spain merits 
a conscientious study, in his work Death in the After- 
noon and in some short stories like ““The Undefeated” 
(more than in The Sun Also Rises or For Whom the 
Bell Tolls) has well understood the fundamental traits 
of the Spanish character: how to face defeat and above 
all death with dignity and grace, how to be a man in the 
fullest sense of the word, a sentiment of the human 
condition which the Englishman Havelock Ellis had 
defined with penetrating exactness: 


Spain represents, above all, the supreme manifesta- 
tion of a certain primitive and eternal attitude of 
the human spirit, an attitude of heroic energy, of 
spiritual exaltation, directed not chiefly towards 
comfort or towards gain, but towards the more 
fundamental facts of human existence. 


There are, furthermore, two books which I have no 
hesitation in placing among the most profoundly under- 
standing works on Spain ever written by foreign authors. 
I refer to Virgin Spain by Waldo Frank, and Heart of 
Spain by Georgiana Goddard King. 

In both, written in 1926, we see the influence of the 
search for the Spanish soul which characterized the men 
of °98 (Ganivet, Unamuno, Azorin, Menéndez Pidal) 
and a little later, Ortega and his generation. Both suc- 
ceed in breaking through the terrible clichés and getting 
to the bottom of what Frank calls in the subtitle of his 
work “the Spiritual Drama of a Great People.” 

They both see the unity and the moral reserves be- 
neath the apparent contradictions of “Spain which 
sleeps or dreams,” to use Frank’s words: “The once furi- 
ous and unleashed elements of the Spanish soul have 
been woven into this counterpoint of rest: they make a 
quiet music.” 

Frank also spoke of the awakening of Spain, without 
suspecting perhaps the fury of such an awakening in the 
following decade. 

Time does not permit us a commentary about the de- 
velopment of Frank’s interpretation, based in part upon 
an attempt to refute two myths: “The world,” he says, 
“nurses two myths concerning Spain. The first, that she 
is decadent . . . The other myth is that Spain is 
romantic.” 

Let us limit ourselves to an examination of the excit- 
ing way he faces the problem. 

Frank’s vision is poetic and philosophical. That of 
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Georgiana King is more circumscribed and sticks more 
closely to facts—impressions on the art and spirit of 
Spanish cities and villages—but equally fresh and ori- 
ginal, and anti-romantic: 


Indeed the key of the Spanish character and to a 
large part of Spanish literature and thought may be 
found in a fact which has rarely been apprehended 
in all its consequences, the actual predominance 
there of the practical reason over the speculative. 


This coincides, after all, with what other North Ameri- 
can observers saw when they succeeded in putting aside 
their romantic preconceptions. The solid quality of the 
Spanish character, “the steel in the Spanish mind and 
temperament,” which Mark Twain and Howells per- 
ceived alongside the deeply rooted realism. 

We have not spoken of the two most evident aspects 
of our theme: the great development of Hispanic stu- 
dies in United States high schools and universities during 
the last forty years, and Spain’s direct contribution to the 
very existence of two-thirds of the country. Spain dis- 
covered and explored a vast section of what is today the 
territory of the United States. Spanish culture, language, 
and customs live on, though in a somewhat hybrid and 
primary form, in part of the population of the South- 
west. But although we must not forget these facts, it has 
seemed to me more interesting, when the two cultures 
come face to face, to focus on the theme from another 
point of view. 
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THE IBERIAN COUNCIL 


We wish to announce to our readers that IBERICA is sponsoring the for- 
mation of an “IBERIAN COUNCIL”. 


The IBERIAN COUNCIL will endeavor to promote the concept, as ex- 
pressed heretofore in IBERICA, of an authentically free and democratic 
Spain, and to implement the wishes, as expressed by President Kennedy, 
that “the ties of friendship and understanding between the Spanish and 
American peoples be strengthened in the future.” 


To these ends the Council is preparing a study of the basic problems 
of Spanish-American relations. 


Membership of the IBERIAN COUNCIL is as follows: 








CHAIRMEN: 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA NORMAN THOMAS 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
ROGER BALDWIN FRANCES R. GRANT 
LOUISE CRANE VICTORIA KENT 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
MEMBERS: 
VICTOR ALBA ALFRED KAZIN 
CARMEN ALDECOA WILLIAM N. KILPATRICK 
ROBERT J. ALEXANDER DWIGHT MACDONALD 
PATRICIA BOWERS NANCY MACDONALD 
VAN WYCK BROOKS JOHN A. MACKAY 
AMERICO CASTRO FRANCIS E. Mc€MAHON 
GIOVANNI COSTIGAN JUAN MARICHAL 
JOSE CUATRECASAS RAMON MARTINEZ-LOPEZ 
GLORIA GINER DE LOS RIOS ROBERT G. MEAD, JR. 
ANGEL DEL RIO JOSE QUERO MOLARES 
IRVING DILLIARD TOMAS NAVARRO TOMAS 
LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH ViCTOR REUTHER 
FRANCISCO GARCIA LORCA ELIAS RIVERS 
MANFRED GEORGE JOSE ROVIRA ARMENGOL 
EDITH HELMAN RAMON SENDER 
RONALD HILTON CLARENCE SENIOR 
EDWIN HONIG HOMERO SERIS 
FRANK TANNENBAUM 
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Editorial 
TACTICAL ERRORS 


In principle, the campaign being waged for amnesty for 
the Spanish political prisoners can but arouse feelings 
of enthusiasm. No conscience which is free of prejudice 
and endowed with a sense of humanitarian values could 
possibly be opposed to a petition for the liberation of 
some men and women who have suffered many years of 
imprisonment merely for having tried to express opin- 
ions contrary to the policy of their government, or for 
having tried to exercise universally recognized rights 
such as that of free assembly or the right to strike. No 
one, we insist, could be anything but enthusiastic over 
a campaign designed to effect the liberation of persons 
incarcerated for years on end merely for having en- 
deavored to exercise their basic human rights. 

But now we are confronted by an amnesty campaign 
which suffers from some grave tactical errors which 
could well invalidate it. 

The initiators of this movement began their cam- 
paign in a Congress held in Brazil in December, 1959; 
another Congress was held in Montevideo in February 
of this year, and now one is to be held in Paris on the 
25th and 26th of this month. The signatures of a large 
number of outstanding personages of various countries 
have been obtained, but in our opinion this is not all 
that is required to obtain the desired results, namely, 
that a chief of state grant amnesty to his political op- 
ponents; and in this case the chief of state in question 
is General Franco. 

In our opinion two basic errors have been made in 
the amnesty campaign to date: first, that of having 
extended the petition for amnesty to include political 
exiles as well as prisoners. All petitions ask for “an 
amnesty for political prisoners and exiles.” This is a 
grave error. Far from wishing to be included in this 
campaign, the political exiles reiect it, insofar as they 
are concerned. They think and say, with good reason, 
that General Franco has nothing to pardon them for, 
and that they would never return to Spain at such a 
price. 

Among the Spaniards who sought refuge in other 
countries at the end of the Civil War there were two 
types: there were the political refugees, and there were 
the geographic refugees. The first included persons who 
had held political office or responsibilities during the 
Republic and the period of the Civil War, and who 
had no choice but to leave their country in view of 
the danger to their lives should they remain in Spain 
beneath the sword of Franco—as so many thousands of 
cases have demonstrated. These men and women can 
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not accept or be included in any amnesty, because they 
have committed no crimes and they reject a “favor” 
for which they have not asked. The others, the geo- 
graphic refugees, are all of those who were drawn along 
in the great tide of the Republican retreat, but who 
did not have any personal office or responsibility ob- 
liging them to leave. Thousands of this group have re- 
turned to Spain, while others have settled in the coun- 
tries that received them so generously. Not only do the 
political refugees refuse to be classified as being “eli- 
gible for pardon,” but they can not be included in an 
amnesty for crimes which they have not committed. 
Amnesty is, after all, the forgiving and forgetting of 
crimes committed. 

The other, the more serious error, is that of having 
limited the campaign to the enlistment of individuals. 
Let us explain. The names of outstanding personages 
are important, but not enough for the formulation of a 
petition of such a nature. It would have been far more 
to the point to have created a movement of public 
opinion in a number of countries, and to have formu- 
lated some resolutions based on principles of humani- 
tarianism and justice to be submitted to their respective 
governments so that they, in turn, could convey to Gen- 
eral Franco the expressions of concern of their people. 
Even had these petitions been limited to the Spanish 
speaking countries enjoying democratic governments, 
they would have amounted to fifteen or eighteen of- 
ficial petitions for amnesty to be delivered to General 
Franco. 

Even though the Franco government has officially 
denied, in a statement made by its Minister of Justice, 
the existence of political prisoners, it would have been 
very difficult for General Franco to have replied in a 
negative or to ignore a petition delivered by several 
governments. But this is not what has happened. 

At the moment of writing new trials for political 
crimes are under way and in the offing, and there is 
reason for trepidation as to the sentences which might 
be meted out. It is to be feared—and we hope we are 
mistaken—that this petition for amnesty which has 
been prepared with so much fanfare but so little skill 
will go unheeded. 

It is most lamentable that because of ineptness, or 
precipitancy, or, what would be far worse, because other 
underlying objectives take precedence, such serious hu- 
man problems are not being tackled with a maximum 
sense of responsibility. After all, it is the essential free- 
dom of mankind that is at stake. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


IN SEARCH OF STOP GAP 
REMEDIES 


I do not know what personage of the regime once said, 
“The Movement renews itself with the Movement.” 
The phrase continues to be true, in that the “change 
of command” in the neo-Falangism which collaborates 
in the power demonstrates that the supreme Chief is 
extracting from its grey mediocrity a new team suf- 
ficiently docile to carry out the policy which he, the 
Caudillo, dictates. 

This renovation of offices comes, in the opinion of 
practically all observers, as the prelude to a forthcom- 
ing ministerial reorganization. When? It would be 
risky to predict the date, as the decision depends on 
a single man. But the event appears certain. Further- 
more, there are ministers who feel completely worn out 
and are already gathering up their papers. One of these 
is the Minister of National Education, Sr. Rubio. This 
gentleman, who collaborated in the unheard of attack 
against Professor Tierno Galvan, realizes, nonetheless, 
that discontent is ever more widespread in university 
spheres and that Opus Dei is particularly unpopular in 
that area. For this reason he appears to be inclined 
to make an honorable exit from office, by refusing to 
sign the decree which would make the “Opus Deist” 
University at Pamplona official. This matter, which 
has been dragging on for two months, erupted two 
weeks ago in the meeting of the Council of Ministers, 
leading to an airing of the question of “Opus Deist” 
interference in education in general. Sr. Ullastres, usu- 
ally so restrained, lost his patience and a violent alter- 
cation ensued between him and Sr. Rubio, which was 
finally cut short by the Caudillo, who said, with his 
characteristic dryness and authoritarianism, ‘“Gentle- 
men, let us get on to the next report.” That was the 
end of that, except that Ullastres and Rubio are not 
on speaking terms. 

A more important question is that of the make-up of 
a future cabinet. It would be childish to believe that 
any one group such as “Opus,” or the Army, or Solis 
and his Falange could achieve a hegemony, as the 
method of the Caudillo is opposed to this. Aside from 
Ullastres and Rubio, among those presumed to be dis- 
pensed with are Navarro [Treasury], Sanz Orrio [Labor] 
and others. On the other hand “unmovable ones” in- 
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clude Carrero Blanco [Presidency, and Number Two 
man of Spain], Barroso |Army], Arias Salgado [Press 
and Tourism]. . . . Without a doubt the outgoing min- 
isters will be replaced by others of the same sectors and 
all will go on as before. 


THE SYNDICAL CONGRESS 

There has been much talk of the difficulties being en- 
countered by the group of Solis [Minister and Secre- 
tary General of the Falange] after the quarrel with the 
Catholic hierarchy. However this dispute is far from 
being settled in anyone’s favor. A series of develop- 
ments show that Solis continues to be the foremost po- 
litical figure of the country. The trade talks with 
Britain permitted him to supplant the Ministers of 
Commerce and Foreign Affairs, and the appointment 
of new labor attachés in various embassies augments 
the influence of his followers in the diplomatic corps. 
Now the Syndical Congress, which is to open on Mon- 
day, February 27, after having been postponed a month, 
should serve him as a platform on which to appear as 
the advocate of economic reactivation with a “social” 
content. This Congress, which has been announced with 
much fanfare, will dwell on two basic themes: the 
character of syndical representation, and opinions as 
to Spain’s economic development. In the first part there 
will be an attempt to reply to the objections of the 
Catholic hierarchy. In the second part, starting with 
the plan outlined by the economist, Sr. Robert, there 
will be demagogic talk of “change of structures,” and, 
probably, the way will be left open for a more or less 
dissimulated re-inflationary plan. The unsolved eco- 
nomic recession is the cause of attacks on Ullastres and 
Navarro, who are now being blamed for everything. 

The study which the Superior Council of Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry has just published confirms 
the fact that, with the exception of a momentary im- 
provement last spring, the stagnation continues; it de- 
scribes the situation as follows: “In reality, only the 
exporting industries have been solidified; the others 
have either declined again or else manage to get along 
with difficulty.” It is known that these industries that 
export goods (they are scarce) are connected to the 
big banks, whereas the producers of consumers’ goods 
are the ones encountering all the difficulties. On the 
other hand, in view of the fear that the bad grain crops 
may be repeated this year, the acreage to be used for 
wheat cultivation is being increased, which is an anti- 
economic move because of its low rate of productivity 
and because it has an adverse effect on the cultivation 
of more profitable agricultural produce. 

This situation will give the neo-Falangists an oppor- 
tunity to display plans which, no doubt, will go no fur- 
ther than that, since the position of the big financiers 
seems to be opposed to excessive planning and to be a 
decided enemy of a wage increase of more than 2%. 
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MORE OPPRESSIONS, MORE CENSORSHIP, 
MORE PROPAGANDA 

Beyond this curtain of intrigues over the division of the 
spoils of power, Spanish politics seeks these temporary 
remedies because, just as in the economic sphere, prob- 
lems are heaping up in a dead end street on the politi- 
cal and diplomatic levels. What is characteristic of pres- 
ent political orientation is the official obstinacy in re- 
enforcing oppression, preventing the dialogue between 
Spaniards, gagging of unconformist expressions and the 
pursuit of a clumsy and discredited propaganda. 

The Audiencia [high court] of Barcelona has dic- 
tated a stay of proceedings in the case against Creix and 
other members of the police for tortures inflicted in 
May, 1960, on Dr. Pujol and other young Catholics of 
Barcelona. This might seem monstrous, in view of the 
multitude of medical certificates, affidavits, sworn 
statements, etc., proving the tortures. But it is logical. 
Could one imagine that Franco’s Government could 
permit an organ of “its” justice to recognize that “‘its” 
police torture prisoners? 

Then there are the discussions in the commission 
which prepares the new press law, which will include 
the definition of the crime “of omission,” etc., and the 
application of censorship to the parish leaflets in the 
province of Vizcaya. It is true that Bishop Gurpide be- 
came furious because a French daily—La Croix, if I 
am not mistaken—stated that the Bulletin of the Diocese 
and parish leaflets had been subjected to censorship. 
Of course not. That would be too much of an honor 
for the Bishop. The Bulletin continues to be exempt 
from censorship, and the Basque priests, persecuted on 
every side, see their publications censored with the 
compliance of the Bishop. This should have increased 
his ill humor over the failure of the three cannons who 
tried in vain to organize a counter-manifesto of Franco- 
ist priests in Vizcaya. Were His Excellency a civil 
governor instead of a Bishop he would have no choice 
but to resign. 


THE BERGAMIN AFFAIR 

The “Bergamin Affair” (See News Pages) has had new 
repercussions, which demonstrate the intolerance of the 
handful of persons who, whether they call themselves 
monarchists, Falangists, traditionalists or what have 
you, cluster about the weakened regime in defense of 
their vested interests. 

After the scurrilous attack on Bergamin [a Republi- 
can writer who had been living in exile but who re- 
turned recently to Spain] in ABC by the Marquis de 
Luca de Tena, Dionisio Ridrueio addressed a letter to 
the Marquis, which began as follows: 

“Dear Friend: I know that in writing this letter I 
may not be able to use, in addressing you in the future, 
the two words with which I begin it. I feel badly about 
this but before being a friend of my friends I have al- 
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ways wished to be a friend of the truth. And the truth 
is that your article in this morning’s ABC, making an 
unjust and irate reply to another one from José Berga- 
min published outside of Spain, does not redound to 
the qualities of nobleness and correctness which all who 
know you invariably credit you with. It is a brutal 
article, an attack launched against a defenseless man 
from positions of security and privilege, an accusation 
in the worst style.” 

The Marquis responded in another outburst, speak- 
ing of the burning of convents, calling attention to 
Ridruejo’s political past, with some conclusions repre- 
senting all the spirit of injustice, rancor and despotism 
which goes on characterizing those who, having broken 
with civic harmony with blood and fire twenty-five 
years ago, now hide behind the Civil Guard and ma- 
chine guns to mendaciously monopolize the name of 
Spain. 

Several days later Dionisio Ridruejo stated his position 
in an eight page, single-spaced letter, a veritable politi- 
cal document, in which he passed from the specific 
case in point to general observations. Here are some 
essential paragraphs: 

“JT repeat that your reaction has been of those usually 
called feudal; like the proud proprietor who expels from 
his house the relative taken in out of pity but who has 
permitted himeslf to enter into the family conversa- 
tion... .” 

“Say what you like, we always get back to the same 
thing: abuse by the strong, class pride—which is the 
scourge of the country . . . the Mannichean discrimina- 
tion between the good and the bad according to the 
swathe of the Civil War. . . . You know very well that 
Bergamin could never reply to you adequately either 
in ABC or in El Nacional of Caracas or in any other 
place unless he were to give up living with us... . 
And let us say in passing, that the system of insult with- 
out right to reply need not be sought in any hypotheti- 
cal situation. This has been going on in the Spanish 
press for a quarter of a century and although you have 
never applauded such ugly customs it would have been 
much better for you to have resigned yourself Christian- 
ly to suffering in silence the little annoyance of a dis- 
turbing allusion. But what happens is that you, you too, 
distinguish between victors and vanquished, granting 
the first the reason and right to hold views, and con- 
sidering the others as definitively excluded from the 
citizenry, which is what you mean by your expression 
“respect for retirement.” 

Ridrueio declared his preference for a democratic 
and arbitral monarchy, “for reasons that are practical 
rather than theoretical, and which have nothing to do 
with a legitimist dogmatism which is rationally re- 
pugnant to me.” 

“Monarchy for the prolongation of the power of the 
caste of proprietors imposed by war will only have to 
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be overthrown by revolution, with all the special prob- 
lems following revolution. . . .” 

This letter, which amounts to a veritable manifesto, 
is the object of numerous commentaries. Unfortunately 
for those who believe in a democratic monarchy, the 
spectacle of Prince Juan Carlos shooting at El Pardo, 
respectfully alternating with the Caudillo and Dona 
Carmen, and the behavior of members of the “Private 
Council of the Crown” such as Luca de Tena himself, 
Pérez Embid, Francisco de la Mora and company, 
leaves no room for hope as to the democratic character 
of a Bourbon restoration. 


TRIAL OF RIDRUEJO, TIERNO GALVAN 
HERRERA, MENCHACA AND OTHERS 

But all of this is remote from the everyday reality, 
which is characterized by the repression of men who 
wish to be free, whether they call themselves Republi- 
cans or Monarchists. The trial of Ridruejo himself, 
and Srs. Menchaca, Tierno Galvan, Herrera and others, 
which was postponed twice before, has now been set for 
March 9. It is said that some of the defendents have 
further incurred the wrath of official circles by having 
signed—along with others—a letter of congratulations 
to President Kennedy which was very ill received by 
the Franco authorities. 

All of this is related to a wave of anti-American 
apprehensions invading the most troglodite circles of 
governmental spheres. The truth is that misgivings 
with respect to the new American administration have 
not disappeared, for the simple reason that they now 
fear that the voice of the liberal opposition represented, 
among others, by the afore-mentioned names, is being 
listened to. 

On the other hand it is believed in the Palace de 
Santa Cruz [foreign office] that there will be an under- 
standing with the new American Ambassador, Mr. 
Anthony Drexel Biddle, above all because he is a mili- 
tary man who will understand “Spain’s strategic func- 
tion in the defense of the West,” and because he is not 
a party politician. Some persons of the General Staff 
[Alto Estado Mayor] are trying to convince their Ameri- 
can colleagues that the Spanish bases are most important 
at the present stage of fabrication of guided missiles, 
and, furthermore, that “one must not demoralize the 
friendly nations of Europe.” 

Nevertheless, as I said before, at the same time a 
propaganda effort is being carried out to let it be known 
that a sector of America is participating in “a new 
conspiracy against Spain.” Furious attacks against Life 
en Espanol have been followed by others against the 
Atlantic Monthly and over various reports of meetings 
having been held in the United States on behalf of the 
Spanish political prisoners. 

All of this seems to be related to an allover plan of 
official propaganda (which, in turn, would launch the 
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idea of “an international plan against Spain”). The 
fact that an unimportant assault on the Spanish Con- 
sulate in Geneva should have been announced on the 
front pages of the papers, accompanied by photographs, 
would seem to confirm this maneuver. One gets the im- 
pression that governmental authorities are resorting to 
“preventive medicine” against some storm which they 
see, or think they see, approaching. 

This “Plan against Spain” could serve the govern- 
ment as a pretext for renewing its ranks and stepping 
up the repressions. Furthermore, it appears probable 
that the exit from power of the Ullastres-Navarro tan- 
dem, the propaganda to be made over the conclusions, 
no doubt demagogic, of the Syndical Congress, which, 
furthermore, might have in practice some consequences 
of an inflationary tendency, can be utilized to prevent 
discontent in intellectual circles from joining that in 
labor circles, to contribute ideas to the incoherently ex- 
pressed social malaise, or to make the opposition more 
solid. If the floodgates of inflation are opened, the 
only ones to profit in the long run will be the big in- 
dustrialists; but a return to the system of extra working 
hours will temporarily allay the discontent of labor. 


DANGER OF POPULAR OUTBURSTS 

This danger of popular outbursts should be kept in 
mind, because it could occur at any time for the slight- 
est reason. All sorts of catastrophes have been taking 
place during these last weeks in Madrid. The worst was 
the explosion in a plastics factory on Uceda Street, 
Puente de Vallecas, causing the death of twenty-four 
workers (most of them young girls under 20, who were 
working for miserable apprentice wages). This demon- 
strated the complete lack of protection in,the places of 
work. But as if this were not enough, we had a subway 
accident at Cuatro Caminos, in which 23 were injured, 
and some strange cases of smallpox (which has not 
happened since 1942) with the resulting panic. Then 
there was the breakdown of the subway at Caraban- 
chel. . . . All of this creates a disagreeable state of 
mind which can hardly be compensated for by posters 
covering the Syndical headquarters on the Paseo del 
Prado. 

In the renovation of its team the Government is also 
changing civil governors, but the incoming ones are the 
same as the others: veterans of the Blue Division, mem- 
bers of the legal corps, Procuradores of the Cortes, etc. 
The government does not and can not emerge from its 
vicious circle. 

Patching and more patching of a worn and soiled 
tunic. Time will tell if the patches have served their 
purpose. In any case. the passage of those periods which 
are indisnensable if Spain is not to perish can only last 
a little longer, accompanied by the exercise of violence. 

TETL_MO LORENZO 
Madrid, February 25, 1961 
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